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THE BOSCOREALE FRESCOES 

THOUGH the Boscoreale Frescoes are 
not recent acquisitions, still, in view 
of their importance and the fact of the 
interest in the recent eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, it may not be inopportune to call 
special attention to them in this number 
of the Bulletin. 

In 1895 Vincenzo 
de Frisco discovered 
a villa near Bosco- 
reale, a village on 
the southern slope 
of Vesuvius, not 
far from Pompeii. 
Among other things 
was brought to light 
a treasure of gold 
and silver, now in 
the possession of the 
Louvre. Encour- 
aged by his success, 
de Frisco continued 
his excavations, and 
in 1899-1900 un- 
earthed another vil- 
la. The frescoes 
which adorned its 
walls were cut away to preserve them from 
the heavy rains which threatened to destroy 
them. They were purchased by the Metro- 
politan Museum from the dealers, A. & E. 
Canessa, out of the income of the Rogers' 
Fund in 1903. 

There is one feature which makes the 
excavations at Boscoreale particularly inter- 
esting. Everything was found just as it 
was left over eighteen hundred years ago, 
when the pumice hail began to fall on that 
memorable August afternoon of the year 
79 A. D. The owners of the house were 
buried with their possessions, and, conse- 




riGURE I 



quently, could not, as was the case in Pom- 
peii, return to their houses when the danger 
was over and extract their most valued 
belongings. We are thus afforded an un- 
disturbed glimpse into the life, or rather 
surroundings, of a Roman gentleman farmer 
during the first century of our era. 

A plan of the villa from which the 
frescoes in this Mu- 
seum were derived 
can be seen in the 
room where they 
have been set up. 
It shows us the typ- 
ical arrangement of 
a Roman villa in 
early imperial times. 
As we enter we 
first pass into an 
open courtyard from 
which branch off 
the several living 
rooms, the cubic- 
ulum or bed-room, 
the tablinum or sit- 
ting-room, and the 
triclinium or dining- 
room. Of the latter 
there are several, a 
small one, a large banquet-room, and one 
reserved for the summer time. An inter- 
esting feature of this house is the villa rustica 
or farm-house, which occupies the whole of 
one side of the house, and shows that the 
owner of the villa took an active interest 
in farming. 

It was the custom of the time to cover the 
plastered walls with paintings, and thus we 
find that all the principal rooms in this villa 
were decorated, some with simple designs 
and others with elaborate compositions. 
The colours which are in part still beautiful- 
ly preserved are rich and varied, well adapt- 
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FIGURE 2 



ed to the brilliant sunshine and bright con- 
trasts of Southern Italy. The subjects 
chosen for decoration consist either of life- 
size portraits, or simple designs, such as 
variegated marble walls, with garlands of 
flowers in the foreground, or again we find 
elaborate architectural compositions. 



Of the portraits, the most interesting is 
that of a lady playing the cithara, with 
a little girl — probably her handmaid — 
standing behind her chair (fig i). The 
expression of dreamy abstraction on the 
woman's face is admirably rendered, and 
there is a quiet dignity and refinement in 
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the figure which makes this painting par- 
ticularly attractive. It is in the delicate 
portrayal of character and in the grouping 
of the figures that the artist has succeeded 
best. The rendering of details, on the 
other hand, is sketchy and even faulty. The 
modeling of the hands, for instance, is poor 
— there is no structure to them, and they 
appear flabby and lifeless in consequence. 

The other life-size figures consist of a 
woman standing upright, holding a shield 
in her left hand, and a group of a woman 
and a man seated side by side. The figure 
of the man has been much injured, espec- 
ially the face; he is of the athletic type 
with broad shoulders and well-developed 
muscles. The woman seated by him is 
represented as lost in thought. But she 
is not of the same dreamy disposition as the 
cithara-player; her look has the intensity of 
concentration, and the face with the strongly 
marked chin and the compressed lips con- 
veys the impression of strength. 

Among the purely decorative composi- 
tions must be mentioned a fragment of the 
decoration of the peristylium showing the 
upper part of a Corinthian column with a 
festoon of ripe grain and fruit — a fine piece 
of colouring; and a painting from the tab- 
linum, a marble wall with a beautiful gar- 
land of fruit and leaves, from which are 
suspended a bell, a comic mask, and a 
basket filled with greens, out of which a 
snake is emerging. 

Very effective in their bold fantastic con- 
struction are the architectural compositions 
which were found in the cubiculum. These 
frescoes have been set up in the center of 
the gallery in as nearly as possible the orig- 
inal arrangement of the room to which they 
belonged. The further wall has a window 
of which the ancient grating is still preserved, 
and the rest of the wall-space as well as the 
side-walls are filled with paintings. The 
many-storied buildings with high portals, 
projecting balconies and lofty colonnades, 
<j;ive an impression of airy distance. Thus 
the walls, instead of forming sudden barriers 
in the room, help to convey the idea of spa- 
ciousness, and the object of making the 
room appear larger than it really was is 
attained in a peculiarly pleasing way. 

Perhaps one of the most idyllic pictures 
that has come down to us from antiquity is 
the Httle scene painted on the right side 
of the window in the cubiculum (cf. fig 2). 
Above, in the distance, we see a garden 



with a terrace overgrown with vines. In the 
foreground is a rocky cave around whicli 
grows a spreading creeper. Near-by is a 
fountain, on the edge of which is perched 
a bird; others are flitting about or momen- 
tarily resting on the branches, in evident 
enjoyment of the peaceful quiet of their 
retreat. 

These frescoes date from the first century 
A.D., but we have in them not so much a 
product of Roman art of that period as a 
reflex of the art of the Hellenistic age, the 
period following the death of Alexander the 
Great. The Romans had the products of 
the Alexandrine art ready to hand, and 
skilfully adapted them to their own pur- 
poses. The result is that from 80 B. C. 
to 79 A. D., the period covered by Pom- 
peiian paintings, we have hardly any devel- 
opment. Different styles can be traced, 
but, as with every eclectic school, there is 
no continued growth. 

GiSELA M. A. RiCHTER. 

CASQUES OF TIBETAN HIGH 
PRIESTS 

THE recent expedition of the British 
to Lhassa has borne at least one 
kind of fruit, for it has extracted from for- 
bidden Tibetan monasteries art objects of 
no common interest. Indeed, according 
to a well-known collector, more Tibetan 
objects have been secured during the single 
year past than during thirty years preceding. 
And this may well be the case when we con- 
sider that the returning members (using 
the term "members" in its widest sense) of 
the Younghusband expedition brought back 
with them the portable treasures of several 
of the oldest and most conservative Lha- 
missaries. It is such objects, accordingly, 
which are finding their way into the hands 
of the art dealers of Darjeeling, Calcutta 
and Delhi, and thence through their cor- 
respondents into foreign collections. In 
recent months not a few excellent mandara 
(scrolls picturing the Tibetan pantheon) 
have been exported to Paris and Berlin; 
many curious gilded bronzes, temple orna- 
ments garnished with turquoise, and many 
relics and reliquaries. Among the last 
may be mentioned such an object as the 
extraordinary cup formed of a saintly 
skull, recently presented to the Metropol- 
itan Museum by Mr.Laffan; such also are 
aprons made up of elaborately carved bones, 
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